"ety perplexed. Until there is com- 


Our own effort and how to use our 


“i Cneer if we are not 
_Jverish, and with Henley’s “I am 


_ #© Britain or the U.S.A., although the 


AFTER Christmas fun and games 
mS We have to turn to the grim and 
ni ee ational Jjig-saw puzzle, 
bey fitted i. all its pieces waiting to 
t Like most similes this is an imper- 
a One, for it presupposes a given 
ge ae to which the puzzle ultimately 
ie orms, whereas with dynamic 
uman life there is never completion, 
€ Picture being always in the pro- 
ess of becoming. 
Met this is implicitly or explicitly 
qhallenged. Thus, if there be a 
Wine Will then there must be a 
Potentially appropriate though fluid 
Dathesis | of human affairs in the 
Ivine Mind, and our task is to dis- 
Cover this and make corresponding 
Mortal adjustments. Hence the 
Prayers offered for guidanee and 
Tevelation. Non-theologically this is 
also contained within the Marxian 


er 


COMMENTARY 
by 


Reginald Sorensen, M.P. 
— = =Sl 


are Including its dialectic. “ Thy 
Pall a one on earth ” is not essen- 
* Y dissimilar from “ The last fight 
a a face,” for both ehortations rest 
€ premise of a determjnism that 
may temporarily be hampered but not 
permanently. In which case the pic- 
ure already exists and it is simply a 
et me. patience and. silt be- 
e@ pi r joined 

together.” pleces are tly j 

On the other hand there is the con- 
ception of perpetual creation in which 
Man gropes experimentally in the 

ashioning of new worlds consonant 
With new needs. 

We have still to clarify our political 
thought on the implementation or 
econciliation of these divergent con- 
eptions. 


Excellent platitudes 


WE faithfully echo excellent plati- 

_ tudes about international 
£00dwill, world amity and united 
Rations, but the social translation of 
these is quite another kettle of fish, 
Hout the cooking of which we are 


ie N Minimum agreement on a philo- 
they morality or religion that forms 
the Substance of world law and peace, 
ine Predominant Powers will be work- 
on three separate jig-saw 
Puzzles, with all the pieces becoming 
Fequently mixed. 3 
di t would be simvler if a Martian 
a Ctator threw our existing puzzles 
Side and compelled our attention to 
_ € one that objectively he knew we 
Seized. But in that case we would 
Pala be bits of the puzzle our- 
dna and not responsible players; 
“despite pious references to God's 
* In practice we insist on the 
Nity of learning how to walk by 


dig: 


brains by our own volition. Last 
SO We preet the obscure future with 
a hungry or 


° Captain of my soul” mood if we 


4 Here is where Russia and its dog- 
ie make such an appeal to many. 
Cl ,18S comprehensive and ingenious 
4iming to possess an authentic pic- 
i mechanically derived from the 
Stlentific understanding of history. 

th an advantage is not acceptable 
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American fight against Conscription 


U.S. 


them as a whole. 

He campaigns wunceasingly, 
speaks always to crowded 
audiences in the largest avail- 
able halls, and has gone so far 
as to announce his candidacy for 
the Presidency “ since Mr. Tru- 
man does not change his foreign 
war-making policies.” 


He has received some labour sup- 
port, but has just been given a 
severe setback in the outspoken 
opposition of Walter P. Reuther, 
head of the United Automobile 
Workers, who declares that Mr. 
Wallace “is a lost soul” and that he 
‘is being “influenced” by “people 
who are not sympathetic with de- 
mocracy in America.” In other 
| phrases he practically pinned the 
Communist label upon Mr. Wallace— 
which nrany people feel Mr. Reuther 
will find great difficulty in substan- 
tiating. 

Meanwhile the circulation of the 
New Republic, of which Mr. Wallace 
is the titular editor, has risen from 
about 40,000' purchasers to more than 
90,000, with 100,000 forecast by the 
end of the year. 


The final struggle 


The reassembling of this present 
Congress in January in its last 
regular session will see a final and 
most determined fight by Mr. Tru- 
man and the ever more powerful 
militaristic forces to put through the 
universal peacetime conscription 
measure. It has leaked out that 
President Truman told one delegation 
which appeared before him that he 
knew that the passage of the bill 
would have a great effect upon the 
Russians and make them pause in 
their aggressive policies. : 

The fact is that so far from terrify- 
ing the Soviets, it should make them 
fear the United States less, for the 
American conscripts are to be trained 
only for six months—less the time 
needed for assembling and enrolling 
and equipping—when they will be 
parolled for six months more service 
in colleges with officers’ training 
corps, or in the various reserves, Or 
in the National Guard (which drills 
only two evenings a week in winter 
and ‘for two weeks in summer). 
Every professional soldier knows that 
this will not produce trained soldiers 
in this atomic age. 

Mr Truman himself admits this, for 
he has stated in a message to Con- 
press that “now it takes many 
months for men to become skilled in 
electronics, aeronautics, ballistics and 
all the other sciences of modern war,” 
and that the modern army is one 
composed of machines. Again, he has 
said that, after their training, the 
conscripts “would be no closer to 
membership in the armed forces than 
if they had no training.” 

Then why should the Russians fear 
this conscription? 

They might well welcome it—if they 
really intend to attack us—because it 
would mean that the army would have 
to face the impossikle problem of 
organising perhaps severa! millions of 
conscripts at the outset of a ‘war which 


might assert it already knows 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) 


many of our air generals are stating 
is bound to be over in a few months 


HE near approach of Christmas saw no _ Iet-up 
Steady preparations for the third World War which mark 
American foreign policy, with only Henry Wallace to denounce 


WALLACE DENOUNCES 


WARMONGERS 


from OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


NEW YORK, DEC. 19, 1947. 
in the 


if not weeks. There is no yielding in 
the opposition of all pacifist forces 
and of many public men and news- 
papers, but it will be a battle royal. *~ 


Will the Bill pass? 


That the opponents are fighting in 
a last ditch stand is believed by many 
of them, yet the powerful New York 
Daily News (with the largest sales of 
any American daily) which leans to 
conscription and heavy armaments, 
has just allowed a Washington corre- 
spondent to say that the betting 
should be five to one that the con- 
scription bill will not pass. For one 
thing, Senator Taft who, whether one 
agrees with his conservative political 
positions or not, ig admittedly the 
ablest, most intellectual, and most 
powerful leader in the Congress, is 
absolutaly opposed to conscription, as 
is the highly influential Speaker of 
the House, Congressman Martin of 
Massachusetts. 

Finaily, the Administration will be 
compelled to state what it has hitherto 
dodged—the question of financing 
conscription. The unofficial estimates 
thugs far given range from three 
billion to five billion dollars and more. 
Congress has so far not been deterred 
from any step by its cost, but if it 
votes an annual five billions or more 
for the Marshall “ plan,” again votes 
$11,500,000,000 for the regular main- 


tenance of army ana navy, it is quite 
conceivable that it will hesitate not a 
little at adding so heavy an additional 
burden as five billions for conscription. 


Will Congress pay? 


How, it is asked, would the Repub- 
licangs grant that and still reduce the 
national income taxes by the promised 
$5,600,000,000 called for by the bill 
just introduced by Congressman 
Knutson? 

The sad fact is that the entire 
American foreign policy is based on 
the belief that only force counts in 
international relations—this after 
two wars which have proved to be 
fruitless in suppressing despotisms, 
safeguarding democracy, or bringing 
peace to humanity. 

Thus, General Marshall, at the 
opening of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on September 17 
last, stated that: . . .“it is a con- 
viction of my government that a 
workable system for the regulation of 
armaments cannot be put into opera- 
tion until conditions of international 
confidence prevail.” 


Plainly if that policy continues the © 


United States will never lead in 
world-wide disarmament — certainly 
not with a general at the head of the 
State Department. The military will 
always find a lack of international 
confidence. 

Meanwhile, the army, navy and air- 
force rejoice at the continuance of 
the Russian “crisis,” and lose not a 
day in alarming the country about our 
unpreparedness when we possess the 
only atom bombs, a larger fleet than 
all the rest of the world, and an 
authorised army strength of more 
than one million men. 


TRUMAN DECLARES LIMITED AMNESTY 
No absolutist C.O.s among 1,523 pardoned 


JFOLLOWING the recommendations 
: of the President’s Amnesty 
Board, full civil and political rights 
were restored to 1,520 U.S. citizens, 
and three were released from prison, 
on Dee. 23. Those pardoned were 
violators of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, and included, 
besides men and women of Japanese 


extraction, some classified by the 
Board as “religious conscientious 
objectors.” 


The Board, which was set up on 
Dec. 26, 1946, has reviewed indi- 
vidually no less than 15,805 cases, of 
whom 626 were still in prison at the 
date of its report, Nov. 24, 1947. The 
report (published in the New York 
Times, Dec. 24) states that “less than 
6 per cent. of those convicted of vio- 
lating the Act asserted conscientious 
convictions as the basis of their 
action.” 

This 6 per cent., however, excludes 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses, who claimed 
exemption from conscription during 
the war as Ministers of the Gospel. 
It was found that this claim had been 
treated by the American tribunals 
differently in different times and 
places. Sometimes, full-time workers 
for their Church had been accorded 
ministerial status and granted ex- 
emption from Alternative Service; 
sometimes even these were drafted in- 
to civilian public service camps. Full- 
time workers who refused Alterna- 
tive Service are now recommended for 
pardon. But the many part-time Wit- 
nesses who also took an absolutist 
stand are still disqualified. The re- 


port states: 
“We cannot condone their selective ser- 


vice offences, nor recommend them for 


pardons. To do so would be to sanction 
an assertion by a citizen that he is ahove 
the law; that he makes hig own law; and 
that he refused to yield his opinion to that 
of organised society on the question of his 
country’s need for service.” . 
“Religious conscientious object- 
ors” were treated with similar in- 
consistency. “ Naturally ... boards 
in different localities differed some- 
what in their application of the ex- 
emption. In recommending pardons, 
we have been conscious of hardships 
resulting from the factor of error.” 
The Amnesty Board, unlike some of 
the tribunals, acknowledges that “ in- 
dividuals who were members of no 
sect or religious group” were some- 
times “motivated by a _ sincere 
religious belief.” 
On the other hand: 
. “We found that some who sought ex- 
emption as conscientious objectors were not 
such within the purview of the act. These 
were men who asserted no religious training 
or belief but founded their objections on 
intellectual, political, ox seciological con- 
victions resulting from the individual’s 
reasoning end personal economic or political 
Philosopky. We have not felt justiffed in 
recommending those who have thus set 
themselves up as wider and more competent 
than society to determine their duty to come’ 
to the defence of the nation.” 


The Board also refuses to recom- 
mend for pardon even recognised 
C.0.s who took the absolutist stand. 

Satisfied that its recommendations 
are “humane and in accordance with 
the traditions of the United States,” 
the Amnesty Board has now com 
pleted its work. But there are other 
U.S. citizens who are far from shar- 
ing its satisfaction: see the statement 
issued by A. J. Muste, Chairman of 
the Committee for Amnesty, which 
appears on p. 6. 


So. 
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yt was in 1934 that John Middleton Murry wrote the 
following words: ‘‘ Let us recall the odd sequence of 
crucial dates: 1649—King Charles’s head, and with it 
the divine right of kings; 1748—Rousseau’s vision that 
the Idea of Progress is an illusion; 1848—Marx’s vision 
that the Idea of Progress is, after all, a material reality; 
1948—-what? There are only fourteen years to go, and 
perhaps we ave not more than that distance away irom 
a new climacteric in the thought-process and the I1fe- 
process of Europe and the world.” 

Well, 1948 is upon us now, and it certainly looks like 
being as crucial a year as any in history. 
» We are told, indeed, that the issues confronting us 
today are so huge, so many and so involved, thab men 
are ‘simply bewildered or apathetic. Yet to one no 
longer immersed in them, they will surely be seen to 
have simplified enormously. For just as there are now 
only two Great Powers in the world, whereas in 19384 
‘there were half-a-dozen, so the one question dominating 
all others, upon the answer to which all others depena, 
is how to save humanity from being utterly crushed 1n 
their collision. 
| The year of Our Lord 1948 finds man living under 
sentence of death. He may try to drive the knowledge 
from his mind, engrossing himself in everyday aifairs or 
building castles in Spain; always it is bound to return. 
He can secure a reprieve in one of two ways only— 
by signing a recantation, declaring his principles to have 
been mistaken from the start, and acquiescing in unl- 
versal dictatorship; or, like S. Paul, by converting his 
jailors. With every month of the year, this choice will 
grow more agonizingly clear. 


§ 


Tt was in 1934 that Dick Sheppard wrote his letter 

to the Press, which gave rise to the Peace Fieage 
Union: and ithe first achievement of the PPU was pre- 
cisely to “isolate war,” to expose it for what it was, 
the prime threat to man’s being and_ well-being, and 
recall the individual to his responsibility for its con- 
tinuance. Dick Sheppard showed to the man-in-the- 
street, lost as he was even then in the maze of power- 
politics, one simple thing that he himself could do, and 
should do whatever the consequences. 
Yet today the PPU is in crisis, as well as the world. 
‘There is no point in hiding this fact, which only shows 
that pacifism still responds to its surroundings. ‘he 
PPU, so far from winning new adherents in these 
eritical times, is losing its old ones. It shows the 
symptoms of a movement in decline: not faith, but 
talk about faith; not campaigns, but exhortations to 
others to campaign; not comradeship born of common 
conviction, but dissensions provoked by contrasting 
prescriptions—doctors quarrelling over the patient 
because’ he refuses to recover. ‘ 


The cause of this is deep-seated. The PPU had as 
its object, not only the exposure, but the prevention of 
war. When it arose it was believed that if only a 
million signed the Pledge, this country would be forced 
to disarm, and sincé it takes two to make a fight, war 
4} would ithenceforth be impossible. 

‘Nowadays nobody believes that. First, because time 
has shown that those who sign the Pledge to tofestall 
‘wax, recant when it can no longer be forestalled—that 
jig to say, when war is declared; secondly, because if 
/pecifists were numerous enough to weaken the country’s 
defence, yet still not numerous enough to make it 
‘disarm, their presence might actually precipitate war; 
thirdly. because even if Britain did disarm, in the world 
| of 1948 we could not be sure that'ithat would radically 

| alter the policies of the Great Powers. 
~ Hence it is, that if you ask pacifists what they. are 
doing to prevent war today, they have no simple answer. 
They will usually say that they are working for world- 
fovernment, or atomic neutrality, or disarmament by 
“consent, or something else which, even though they 
*miseall it “the political implication of pacifism,” clearly 
does not depend on the Pledge. And of those who stiil 
profess ito believe that the PPU has the key to world- 
= ‘peace, the actions of by far the greater number too 

| evidently belie their words: for a movement which 
really believed that would be as vigorous as any in 
history. 

“This bitter conclusion has forced its way into the 
“Sub-conscious of British pacifism; it has not yet entered 
} fully into its conscious. What will happen when it does? 


/ 


Ht I believe, a-great re-birth of pacifism. For pacifism 
‘} then will be driven to answer anew the question, What 
do we stand for? And any movement with the humility 
} ito think new thoughts will not lack humility in other 
‘directions. The strident egoist, the blustering bonehead, 
the sanctimonious intrizuer, will have no place in its 
national councils; it will outgrow the rigid paraphernalia 
of political democracy, or wear its rue with a diiference, 
‘With regard for the spirit more than the letter; its 
groups will attract, and no longer repel with negations 
‘and false simplicities, the wayworn common man. 
| The courage.to take “the way of the Cross, even in 
the operations of the intellect ” is the very badge of the 
“meek—and ‘the meek shall inherit the earth. 

Moreover, in answering that question Correctiy, 
pacifism will be driven toe speak the word for which the 
'4 nations are hungering—America and Russia no less than 
4 England, Scotland and Wales—the word which, if it 
“| does not convert their jailors, will nevertheless turn 


LOOKING BEFO 
A New Year’s Message 
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RE AND AFTER—— 


defeat into triumph. For, in the last resort, the justifica- 
tion of pacifism can be looked for in one thing alone— 
love; which comes not to bring peace, but a_ sword, 
which makes a man hate his father and mother and 
wife and children and brethren; which, despite that, 1s 
ready to die—or, what is often so much harder, to live 
—for ‘the service of all mankind. 
“supreme value on the human personality and the 
integrity of the individual.” 

I am not particular about words, but I believe it could 
be shown that the activities of pacifists, from Dick 
Sheppard’s time to ‘our own, have been virile and 
fruitful precisely to the extent that their guiding 
principle has been the sovereignty of conscience (or 
love), rather than “the prevention of war.” 

The tragedy has been that those engaged in such 
small-scale activities °as co-operative farming, family- 
service, prison-reform or the abolition of the death- 
penalty, have been unable to see the relevance of their 
concerns to pacifism, in some cases have even felt called 
to deny that their. motive was compassion, rather than 
strategy; while those engaged in such _ large-scale 
activities as colonial emancipation, national disarmament 
or world-government by consent, have claimed that these 
expressed the spirit,of pacifism more directly. Because 
the purpose of pacifism was understood by both to be 
“the prevention of war.” : 

But when it discovers the principle truly implicit in 
its Pledge, British pacifism will assuredly recover both its 
unity and initiative. It will see that there is no branch 
of the national life to which this principle is irrelevant. 
The pacifist politician and musician, trade-unionist and 
tradesman, employer and employee, doctor and minister, 
school-teacher and pen-pusher, have all their distinctive 
contributions to make to the building of a “ personalist ” 
society—and what is that in the end but peaceable 
society as well? For the second great achievement of 
the PPU was its discovery that war cannot be lsolated 
—that it is integral to twentieth-century civilisation. 


§ 


The conversion of Britain into the model of a peace- 
able society—that is the task to which we are called. 
What some 'pacifists tried to do for Britain during the 
war, we must now lead Britain to do for the world. We 
need not pretend that the British example would be 
decisive in averting war between the Great Powers, any 
more than British disarmament would (and in truth these 
things are one and the same), but neither need we be 
downeast by that. If we are doing all that we can 
do, we may faithfully leave the outcome to God. What 
is important is that we should be doing all we can. We 
shall still be allied to American pacifism—but “pur 
America is here or nowhere.” 

In fact, the outcome might be greater thah we dream, 
for only think what an inspiration tiny Denmark has 
been to peacemakers—not primarily because she was 
disarmed (since arms would have availed her little, and 
her independence was guaranteed by others), but simply 
because there was nothing rotten in her State, because 
she was building a model co-operative democracy! All | 
the same, in regard to the world peace, British pacifists 
would do well to observe Gambetta’s injunction: “n’en 
parlez jamais, y pensez toujours.” 


§ 


I am breaking my rule this week, and writing in Peace 
News primarily for pacifists. But it is the New Year— 
a time appointed for heart-searching and resolutions—so 
I hope our readers will forgive me. 

Moreover, it is the first time for a very long while 
that Peace News has entered a New Year without a 
declining circulation, and financially solvent. The 
oceasion seemed appropriate for a change in front page 
format which many readers have long wished to see, 
and for some re-statement of the purpose of the paper. 

Only last week I rang up a pacifist doctor, request-, 
ing an article on the controversial new Health Act, and 
“what has that to do with preventing war?” he replied. 
As long as pacifism means that and nothing else, we 
shall not get very far. I told him I wanted Peace News 
to be a medium for exchange of ‘news and views on 
every important issue to which the pacifist principle is 
relevant. 

And that is what it must be if it is to live, and not 
merely continue to exist. It is up to our contributors to 
make it that, as well as a permanent challenge to the 
renunciation of war—that intolerable violation of love, 
to which all our Churches have surrendered. 


By way of rounding off this New Year’s message, may 
I finally urge our pacifist distributors not to make our 
still precarious solvency the occasion for giving un their 
work? In the past it has always been when they, who 
kept the paper going through the desperate years, found 
themselves unable to continue any longer, that our cir- 
culation has slumped: one more proof, if any were 
needed, of the value of the “personal touch ” in getting 
pacifism across. Now, as much as ever, we rely on them 
if stability is to be turned into ascent. 

Still necessary, too, is the PN Fund. And on the very 
first day of this year, I am in a position to make known 
the offer of one generous supporter, to subscribe no less 
than £50 to the Fund, if ten others will do the same, 
at ry aoe Re ae gees , 

ould this offer evoke the re- : 
sponse it deserves—what a THE EDITOR 
send-off for 1948! 


It is love that sets | 
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Not the only danger 
EYHILE not admitting # 
truth of Alan Alboul 
particular allegations, I do a 
course know, as every scientisgy 
does, of the possible dangers im} 
volved in the industrial applica ir 


Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh Se, Wel i 


tions of atomic energy. Theg hi 
are guarded against much mol * 
carefully than has been the casé SI 
for industrial application’ @& m 
science in the past. ¢ pe 
Is he not aware of the fact that, it Ww 
spite of precautions, miners and pt 
stone-workers still contract silicosis ac 
explosions and subsidences still claim ac 
their quota of human life? While # 
was down a mine last year, talking @ pr 
the manager, a messenger came ruil che 
ning to say that one man had heeft | iat 
killed and another blinded by ally’ 
accidental detonation of charge. Yer 
I still go on using coal,, gas and elewa 
tricity, as I daresay most jof yoursy | +i 
readers do. H) mae 
By all means let us emphasize thei se] 
need for proper precautions, but d@ r oft 
let us remember that’ even life, imi Tr 
caves or trees was not without Itsy Son 
risks. a ty 
KATHLEEN LONSDALEA |) m1 
University College, i ter 
Gower Street, W.C.1. co- 
See 
Anti-Semitism eo is 
T)ION BINGHAM grows too angryilj mil 
What do anti-Semitic writers andy Ups 
talkérs care about facts? | Logically Ye 
argument would prove without thell mu 
slightest doubt that persons whd) 
claim that all Jews in this country) t 
are, or should be held responsible for) 0 
murders in Palestine are in this mat) c 
ter evil. And evil without the saving hk 
grace of inverted commas. Supposé b 
such persons cannot produce facts! u 
Does it prevent them ‘continuing to a 
utter their slanders? Of eourse note) iL 
Anti-Irishism is an evil, but it does my J 
not cause Irish individuals pain and A 
suffering. Anti-Semitism is an evil hay 
that does cause suffering, and there) holc 
is no excuse for it. No pacifist shoul , hh into 
attempt to defend it. we i OF { 
STANLEY E. C. PAGE. All 
Woodland House Cottage, the 
Whitehall Road, A an | 
Woodford Green Essex. i ‘tere 
Whe 
Violence and appeasement. ie 
@)URELY after all these years, anda Gon 
‘* after two appalling wars Peac vani 
News should have accepted the full thei 
implicftion of the word pacifism, andj Poy 
in these pages there should be no! - 
credit given to any conditional 
variety. One would have though Ty 
that the utter futility of compromis Men 
had been demonstrated ad nauseum Ate 
Yet now we have the Editor himself,) Chir 
in this week’s Commentary, confess-@ |) /Pop 
ing that we, as pacifists, seem to im-™ |) liitone 
ply (and he to accept) that them eV¥ac 
supreme value we set on the integrity™ |||) | D. 
of the individual involves the con) | 4, 
viction that even violence is! betterm || A 
than appeasement. mY va Hi 
If that were really true I sugges have 
that we ought to give up forthwith city 
the pretence of being pacifists, and so the 


avoid the incontestable ac 
hypocrisy. 

Without entering into any argu: 
ment about pdssible confusion between 
the values of the “ personal” and the 
“Individual,” it can at least be said 
that Christian pacifism can admit né 
compromise, and if this is to be the 
tone and policy of the leading pact 
fist paper, some of us will have to look! 
elsewhere for guidance. i 


SEBASTIAN KNIGHT. 


cusation of 


Greyfri is) <I 

reyfriars, _ 

Kendal End Road, ane 
Barnt Green, Biriningham, nae 


1 RENOUNCE WAR ANDI WILL NEVER ig 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


&- This pledge. signed by each member, is \y i 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send | 
(YOUR pledge to ae 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS \__ 
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i 
ntisb RONSON P. CLARK’S sembles democracy, as no-one dares 
in | “Report from Yenan,” 2 oppose the candidates of the one 
Ss | Foused both wonder and protest party and its dictatorial rule. 
ica i : The people live in constant fear. 
"hese pends of Bios of us ak They dare not talk freely, even at 
‘a dealt bersonai experience in night in their own homes, since ruth- 
nore | ealing with the Communists in less reprisal is the result of any re- 
a Our own fields of labour. After ported criticisms, and children are 
case | spending “a week in the Com- taught in Communist schools to re- 


areas of Communist occupation. 


Nationalist’s faults 


many faults and 
many of it 
self-seeking. 
often seemed 


shortcomings. 


radical changes, 


Minority would cease blocking all at- 
pants to achieve national unity and 

Th hia with other elements in 
Seeking peaceful solutions. 


iW ee Communist movement in China 
fi € attempt of an illegally armed 
i hority to force its will and rule 

pon & majority. In “Report from 


Yenan,” Mr, a 
inupets. Clark says of the Com 


“Naturally they are bitter that 
ihe United Siates in effect took 
oludd, from them vast areas, in- 
tin ing such cities as Tientsin, Pe- 
“pad Tsingtao. These cities 
a 4 Nationalist strongholds 
abe a merican planes flew Nation- 
aust troops there from West China 


ummediatel ; 4 
Jopin.” y after the surrender of 


ists a matter of fact, those cities 
i rf always been Nationalist strong- 
Nolds ever since the Nationalists came 
into bower in 1928, with the exception 
of the period of Japanese occupation. 
All that the United States did after 

@ Japanese surrender was to aid 
an ally in getting some of its scat- 
tered forces back into these centres, 
Where the population was and still is 


ont at least 70 per cent. Nationalist in 
| Sympathy and allegiance, before the 

and ommunist minority could take ad- 
"eno ae? of a situation and force 
ually Tt unwant epi an 

on People. tS] regime upon tre 


Intimate knowledge 


ma The writer lives in one of the above- 
ate ned cities, and has had intim- 
“Chi personal knowledge of this N orth 
i Bote area for many years. He lived 
me more than ten years in a Shan- 


eweMicity || before! the! war | forced 
evacuation in 1941. 


During the period since his return 


munist capital,” Mr. Clark re- 
ports, “my overall impression 
Was quite favourable,” and then 


We venture to suggest that his im- 
Pressions could hardly have been so 
favourable had he stayed longer and 
Seen more, especially in some other 


The Nationalist government has 
L Too 
S officials are corrupt and 
Its liberals have too 
Th timid’ and divided. 

ere are few who deny the need fer 
ouch s. But these could be 

Ought about if only the Communist 


“Report from Yenan” called forth this protesting 


LETTER FROM CHINA 


“No possible peace is in sight” 


loyalty on the part of their parents 


Proceeds with a laudatory vespect and loyalty ! 
account of their aims and . 
accomplishments. A menace to, Citing 


fending and propagating 
and seeking’ a new order. 


tured or killed. 


It is less than six months since a 
preacher and his wife from one of our 
country churches were tied to the rear 
then 

He 
was a hardworking, earnest Christian 
The charge against him was 
that he was a friend of the Ameri- 


of a Chinese mulecart and 
dragged: until they were dead. 


man. 


Sweden’s plac 


port to the authorities any lack of 


So far has Communism departed from 
the old Confucian standard of filial 


In no respeet is Communism more 
of a menace to China than in its trust 
in violence, bloodshed and persecution 
as’ the only possible methods of de- 
its faith 

All too 
often, men and women who cannot 
be brought to give at least lip-service 
to Communism are imprisoned, tor- 


The following letter, abridged 


and signed “China Missionary,” 


was written by a member of the ( 


FoR, who has been a_ missionary 
in China for twenty-five years, in 
reply to Bronson P. Clark’s “ Re- 
port from Yenan,” which we pub- 
lished on May 9 last. 


“He writes anonymously because he 
fears reprisals,’’ comments the Editor 
of Fellowship, ‘“‘ but he is known and 
his judgment respected by members of 
the FoR staff.” 


Bronson P. Clark, also an FoR 
member, worked in China with the 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. He wrote “Report from 
Yenan” after a week spent in the 
Communist capital investigating 
the medical needs of the Commun- 
ist people. 


cans, although no Americans have 
been in that field since 1941. 

Others have been ruthlessly liquid- 
ated because they once served as 
officials under a non-Communist ré- 
gime, or for having more than the 
half-acre of land per member of the 
family which “ poor farmers” have. 

No possible peace is in sight in 
China, and will not be until Commun- 
ists consent to share with others in 
exploring non-violent, orderly, co- 
operative methods of reform, based 
upon faith in spiritual forces as more 
effective than coercion. Because they 
will not do so, a mood akin to despair 
is common. Hopelessness seems to 
me to be the most characteristic atti- 
tude among present-day Chinese. 


, 


Not believing at all in war, 


régime ! I 
i hina 


or in the possibility of saving C 


Chiang is only doing what any nation- 
al leader would be compelled to do 
in this emergency unless he resigned 
his position. 

The foregoing account applies to 
conditions under Communist control 
in Shantung and Hopei provinces. We 
have been told that somewhat similar 
conditions exist in Shansi province. 

Perhaps American friends will be 
able to understand why we feel that 
this side of the Communist story 
ought to be told. If more details of 
quite recent date are desired, we sug- 


Chiang’s difficulties 


American Liberals blame Chiang 
Kai-Shek for not making more rapid 
progress in the reform of China’s 
political and economic life, but forget 
that he is in the midst of handling 
widespread rebellion on the part of 
a fanatic, armed minority, who will 
make no effort to find a way of under- 
standing and reconciliation, but only 
to put the onus of the whole situation 
on others, while trying by the use of 
high-sounding words and phrases to 
persuade the outside world that they 
stand for the people and a democratic 


O. Hanson’s letter, “ A Report from 


e in the 


Scandinavian Pyramid of Peace 


‘WEDEN is so frequently re- 

ferred to as a country that 
has had 100 years of peace that 
the fact that it is only just over 
forty years ago that war be- 
tween Norway and Sweden was 
avoided is often overlooked; at 
least by the average Englishman 
or American, 

To Norwegians and Swedes, how- 
ever, it is a solemn reminder that 
“it can happen here,” unless there is 
a firm and constantly strengthened 
determination tto work for a peaceful 
settlement no matter how bitter the 
dispute. 

Each summer that determination is 
renewed when special trains bring 
Norwegians and Swedes to a peace 
demonstration at Eda on the frontier 
of the two countries. At the foot of 
a monument erected there they com- 
memorate the peaceful ending of the 
Union dispute of 1905 and listen to 
speeches from leaders of the peace 
movements In their respective coun- 
tries. 

The Eda demonstration does not 
only represent the will to peace of 
Swedes and Norwegians. Denmark, 
Iceland and Finland have captured 
this spirit of determination to pre- 
serve peace in Scandinavia. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that 
the peace movements of all five coun- 


a China in 1946, refugees from that 
vy. its surrounding 
now in Communist hands, 
lt been drifting into this port 
¥ farther north, seeking to escape 
Sa Communist terror in Shantung. 
ar - cho, of them are men and women 
iy Thee we have known for many years. 
re ii, have come to our home here and 
Cha Us their stories. Others—a mer- 
ve nt or two, and several pastors and 
€achers from our formér station, 
ceed are still living there—have suc- 
in €d in making trips north, and we 
about talked with them for hours 
Muni their experiences in the Com- 
nist-occupied area. 
out 1 agree that not more than three 
t+ of ten of the people have any faith 
io it € Communist régime or loyalty 
we although it has been in full con- 
x 9! in their area for more than two 
by ee, 2nd is in a section undisturbed 
°y fighting in recent months. 


VER 

eo Bie € common people are helpless be- 
ER 

o | bi, ee the armed minority. The small 
i? es apportion that upholds the new ré- 
4 Sime is composed largely of “ down- 


 8nd-oute 
ether 


Go 


ts” and “ne’er-do-wells,” to- 
with petty officials and others 
© are furnished employment by the 
™Mmunists. There is little that re- 


tries have their work co-ordinated by 
a ‘Central Peace Bureau, which, 
through its affiliated organisations, 
claims 2,600,000 members. 


SWEDEN’S PEACE BUREAU 


The work of this Central Peace 
Bueau is carried on from the offices 
of Sweden’s National Peace Bureau, 
this latter organisation being the 
equivalent of Britain’s National 
Peace Council, even to the extent of 
having the Women’s International 
League, the Co-operative Women’s 
Guild and the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation among its affiliated organ- 
isations. 

This resemblance ceases, however, 
in the matter of governmental 
recognition and appreciation of the 
work for peace. Each year in the 
Swedish Parliament the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs secures a vote of 
approximately £100 to the Swedish 
Peace Bureau. 

“Tt is not the amount, but the 
recognition of our work that we 
appreciate most,” said the Secretary. 
Mr. E. Holger Eriksson to me when 
we met in the Bureau’s office in Stock- 
holm recently. Behind him there 
stood a model of the monument at 


of conscripts. The F.o.R. is at 
present trying to bring together the 
leading Christian politicians and 
journalists in all parties with a view 
to improving the level of political 
propaganda in Sweden. 

This particular item of the work 
of the F.o.R. was outlined to me in 
Stockholm by Just Gustavsson, 
Chairman of the F.o.R’s European 
Executive. He is also adviser to the 
Swedish Minister of Social Affairs. 


Eda and nearby on the wall was a 
poster which had announced the pro- 
gramme for that year’s commemora- 
tion. 

Because neutrality is the aim of the 
Government in times of international 
conflict, the Swedish peace movement 
does not see its major task in organ- 
ising war-resistance—though that 
has a place—but in striving to secure 
international co-operation and. dis- 
armament and also in making a 
scientific study of the causes of war. 
To this end it is hoped to found a 
Peace Chair at Uppsala University as 
soon as the necessary» funds have 
been raised. In the meantime much 
work in this direction takes place at 
Folk, Schools. 


THE PEACE PRESS 


In a country with a population of 
only six million, and national daily 
press circulations with top figures of 
around 200,000, the peace organisa- 
tions can claim a very satisfactory 
readership for their own periodicals. 
The Swedish Peace Bureau’s monthly 
eight page Freden (Peace) has a 
circulation of 5,000. Another periodi- 
cal, Mellanfolkligt Samarbete (Inter- 
national Co-operation for Peace), 
published ten times a year and priced 
at 1s. 4d. for each 24 page issue sells 
8,000 copies. The FoR publish a 
Swedish Reconciliation and _ the 
Swedish Peace Mission secure a 5,000 
circulation for the Peace Missionary. 

A glance through current copies of 
these publications reveals the truth 
of Mr. Eriksson’s remarks to me con- 
cerning UNO: “It is not pefect,” he 
said, “ we must wait and see what it 
can do 10 promote peace. We want 
toitry and make it work and are doing 
all we san io help at the present 
time.” 

The Swedes see in the close friend- 
ship of their immediate neighbours 
an example for the rest of the world 
to follow. Today, when a Swede says 
that he is going abroad one knows 
that he does not mean that he will be 
visiting Norway, Denmark or Ice- 
land. This miniature UNO has al- 
ready agreed that any new laws re- 
lating to trade, marriage or divorce 
shall operate in all four countries, 
and identical Bills are drafted for 
each Parliament’s approval. 

The activities of the various peace 
organisations in Sweden present a 
picture similar to that of England. 
A Swedish IVSP, known as the Inter- 
nationella Arbetslag was founded in 
1948, and is helping with relief work 
in Hamburg. The Swedish Peace 
Mission looks after the welfare of the 
200—300 C.0’s in each year’s batch 


their political convictions, but to state 
a common moral basis on which each 
side can advance its political aims. 
As Christian politicians they should 
be ashamed that they are unable to 
forward their political views without 
indulging in misrepresentation and 
abuse in the Press and on the plat- 
form.” 

The contribution of individual 
members can be seen in relief work, 
in social work in schools, youth clubs, 
prisons and the YMCA. 


THE HOME-MAKERS 


One instance of individual effort 
was presented to me when I was in- 
vited to join in' the evening meal at 
a hostel for boys in Gothenburg. Twa 
locaj pacifists, Mr. and Mrs. Lars- 
Erik Skarin, supervised this hostel in 
conjunction with the local govern- 
ment—a “ you get on with it, we will 
back it financially” relationship. The 
home, perched on the side of a hill 
overlooking the town, was just such 
a house and site as a retiring busi- 
ness-man would choose for his closing 
days. 

At 6 p.m. on the day I was there, 
the last of the nineteen boys were 
coming in for dinner. In the morn- 
ing they had all gone off to school 
or to work—their ages varied from 
15 to 19 years — as also had Mr. 
Skarin, who worked in a Government 
offic in the town. In their absence, 
Mrs. Skarin looked after the running 
of the house and her own two small 
children—one_ still a baby—with, of 
course, some daily help. 

These two people have virtually 
brought nineteen homeless lads into 
their own family, and in consequence 
there was a homely atmosphere, some- 
thing which is aimed at in British 
institutions but not achieved in any I 
have visited. 

_This making of a home by two indi- 
vidual “haves” for nineteen individ- 
ual “have-nots” is but one example 
of the hard work being quietly done 
at the base of this pyramid which 
stands for all to see—Scandinavia’s — 


desire for peace. 
: HUGH BROCK. 


from the New York Fellowship | 


that way, we still have to admit that |) 


gest that those interested read Perry — 


“We do not want them to change. 


4—PEACE NEWS, January 2, 1948 


Be SURVEY OF 
COMMUNITIES 


Co-operative Communities at Work, 
by Henrik F. Infield. Kegan Paul, 
15s. 


qt is certainly time that a really 

comprehensave study of co-opera- 
tive experiments, past and present, 
were written, so that those who feel 
that community living holds at least 
@ partial solution to some major social 
problems may learn from the ex- 
perience of others, and so gain at least 
an inkling of the dangers as well as 
the possibilities that await those who 
set out to put these ideals into 
practice. 

Mr. Infield’s book does not wholly 
fill this gap; his survey is by no 
means comprehensive, and tends per- 
haps to lean too heavily towards the 
economic and financial sides of com- 
munity life rather than the equally 
important psychological aspects. But 
he gives an interesting survey of 
selected community experiments, 
some, like the Hutterite communes 
and the Palestine Kvutza, springing 
wholly from voluntary initiatives, 
others, like the Mexican Ejido and 
Russian Kolkhoz, sponsored and 
directed by governmental administra- 
tions. 

The author demonstrates that com- 
munities based merely on an attempt 
to put a political theory into practice 
usually break up, unless they have 
some immediate practical objective. 
Religious communities tend to be 
more hardy, but their austerity and 
theological exclusiveness make them 
of negligible value as bases for any 
wide movement of social change, Gov- 
-,arnment-sponsored communities, while 
they have initial practical advantages, 
are always at the mercy of adminis- 
trative bureaucracy, which breeds 
eventual stultification and perpetual 
insecurity. 

The type of community which, in 
Mr. Infield’s view, has the greatest 
advantages from every practical as- 
pect is represented by the Palestinian 
Kvutza. Anyone who reads his de- 
scription of the Palestine communi- 
ties in conjunction with Maurice 
Pearlman’s recent book, “ Adventure 
in the Sun,” will be convinced that 
this has proved the most successful 
of all the recent experiments. 

Writing at the end of the war, Mr. 
Infield envisaged the possibility of 
forming a government-approved in- 
ternational organisation for fostering 
communal resettlement schemes. The 
present international tension has 
weakened this possibility; this is no 
doubt in its way a good thing, since 
Mr. Infield himself has shown the dis- 
advantages of governmental inter- 
ference. On the other hand, his pro- 
posal contains the nucleus of another 
idea which might still be an important 
Yorce in world brotherhood—an inter- 
gational organisation of those partici- 
pating and interested in communal 
co-operation which would pool experi- 
ences and give practical help in the 
resettlement of at least some of the 
millions of refugees whose problems 
the government have so far failed to 
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United Nations at the Crossroads 


Peace or Power, by Harold 


HE real goal of most nations 
in their foreign policy is 
the maintenance or extension of 
power; the advertised goal is 
usually the maintenance or ex- 
tension of peace. For a time it 
might have seemed that both 
objectives could be successfully 
pursued at once. Sir Harold 
Butler demonstrates in his re- 
cent book that it cannot be done. 
A nation must struggle either 
for power or for peace, he 
argues, because the struggle 
for power can only have one end 
and that ig war. 

His book is a plea to the United 
Nations to seek peace in the ways of 
peace. As a former director of the 
International Labour Office, he speaks 
with authority when he points to the 
possibility of practical and functional 
co-operation. But he addresses him- 
self also to the greater problem of 
ideological reconciliation. Sir Harold 
does not think war between East and 
West is inevitable. Russia, he sug- 
gests, is not wholly Communist; 
neither are the Western powers 
wholly capitalist. 

There are rich men and poor men 
jn Russia, men who live at the ex- 
nense of society as well as men who 
are slaves to it. The recognittioz of 
the rights of the individual having 


MAUD ROYDEN’ 


A Threefold Cord, by Maude Royden. 


HIS courageous and beauti- 
ful book will doubtless 
provoke criticism from those 
readers who believe that a per- 
Sonal story should be kept 
private, however deep its signi- 
ficance and wide its application. 
To Dr. Royden Shaw—as to the 
present reviewer—this attitude 
probably reflects a form otf 
possessiveness masquerading as 
good taste. Life today is so be- 
wildering, epecially for the 
young, that those who can help 
them by sharing the heights and 
depths of experience have surely 
an obligation to do so. Granted 
integrity and restraint — pre- 
requisites which are here ful- 
filled—such books as this are 
worthy additions to the litera- 
ture of self-reyelation. 

In “A, Threefold Cord” Maude 
Royden describes the relationship 
which existed for over forty years 
the Reverend Hudson 
Shaw, whom she eventually married, 


Church and religious training. 
To find common ground between 


solve. between 
GEORGE WOODCOCK. 
YOU CAN START FROM HERE 
Practical Christianity Today, by 
Donald Soper. Ken Pax Publishing 
Co., Litd., 6s. 


FP WENTY-FIVE of these broadcast 
‘ talks, printed with some altera- 
tions, were given by Dr. Soper in the 
BBC series, “ Talking With You,” and 
five in “ The People’s Services.” Re- 
gular readers will remember that 
“The Christian Answer to War” was 
reproduced in Peace News on April 
25, 1947. 

To one brought up by an extremely 
Titualistic and sacramental section of 
the Church—the Anglo-Catholic side 
of the Church of England—and who 
is, to some extent, consciously and 
unconsciously, soaked in the theology 
of that Church, this book is like a 
echild’s alphabet book: but that is 
exactly what it is meant to be. As 
pointed out by Kenneth Grayston, 
Acting Director of Religious Broad- 
casting, in his introduction, “ Dr. 
Soper begins where people are and 
then proceeds by the logic of people’s 
experiences ”: that great number of 
people who have received little or no 


organised Christianity and modern 
society, now that a common theolo- 
gical background has disappeared, is 
a difficult task. Those who are 
curious as to how this is being 
attempted will find the book interest- 
ing: those who wish to join in the 
work will find it useful. 

Dr. Soper’s aim is evident, although 
it is not easy to express in words, 
especially in terms of a new phrase- 
ology. Naturally a new method calls 
for a new phraseology. It is true that 
he is trying to persuade people that 
Christianity is practical politics be- 
cause it is the source of power by 
which to get the right things done. 
But more than this he is trying to 
persuade them to become Christians. 

In the end can anything better 
describe the desire that burns within 
him than the simple, now discredited 
phrase of the old evangelists—that 
he desires “to bring people to Jesus.” 
We would wish Dr. Soper, with God’s 
help, every success in his endeevanze 


Butler. Faber and Faber, 15s. 


once been granted, it may well, he 
thinks, be carried further. In West- 
ern society individualism may be 
running to seed and its liberty degen- 
erating, so that it is likely in due 
time to set up a counter-movement 
away from freedom towards some 
tighter system of social organisation, 
which will exalt the claims of the 
state and limit the rights of the in- 
dividual. 

I think this prognosis probably 
true. JT also consider the trends Sir 
Harold envisages desirable, and not 
only because it makes possible a 
synthesis between East and West, but 
because the building of a better 
world requires more liberty for Soviet 
citizens and more discipline in the 
democratic countries. 

We cannot alter Russia, but we can 
reinvigorate democracy, even though 
it does involve “some limitation of 
property and enterprise and some 
control and direction of the economic 
life of the nation by the state.” 


Sir Harold thinks the antagonism 
between Hast and West could be re- 
solved if the world could mobilise the 
inarticulate forces seeking after 
righteousness. A rational plan for 
co-operation is not enough; there 
must be a will to peace and the moral 
strength to fight for it. Again, I 
think what Sir Harold says is true. 
Though tthe spiritual regeneration he 
calls for seems little in evidence now. 


MAURICE CRANSTON. 


SEO Mess ORY, 


Gollancz, 8s. 6d. 


his former wife Effie, and herself. In 
a letter to a friend quoted near the 
end of the book, she explains that Dr. 
Shaw always loved Effie, but was 
never “in love” with her. She and 
her mother were left destitute by her 
father’s death, and Hudson Shaw 
married her in order to support 
them, Effie suffered from periodic 
attacks of mental illness which recall 
the similar infirmity of Virginia 
Woolf. 
“With all her gifts there was a strange 
spell on her, a shynesae almost frantic 


sometimes, a fear of life which lay on her 
like frost upon a flower.’”’ 


Yet in her own way Effie was as 
remarkable as the other two. Her 
love for her husband appears to have 
been completely free from the jeal- 
ousy which is so often confused with 
morality. After Hudson Shaw met 
Maude Royden at Oxford in 1901 and 
the two loved each other at sight, it 
was Effie who insisted that they 
should give each other more than 
friendship—* not love only but pas- 
sionate love.” Throughout four de- 
cades this faithful love, passionate 
yet platonic; never diminished in 
strength nor excluded Effie from its 


warmth. 

“From the beginning there were three . 
of us. That made possible everything 
that was impossible. . . . We must never 
think of any other relationship than this.” 


The three-fold relationship, with 
its almost unbelievable mingling of 
fulfilment and frustration, continued 
till Effie Shaw’s death when her hus- 
band was over eighty. It explains 
the deep humanity of Maude Royden’s 
teaching and her understanding 
interest in the problems of sex. She 
tells us of the sense of shock with 
which she and Dr. Shaw suddenly 
realised that there was now nothing 
to prevent their marriage. In spite 
of his fast-failing health they did 
marry, on October 2nd, 1944, and 
after forty-three years were able, for 
two months, to call each other “ hus- 
band ” and “ wife.” Then, his hand in 
hers, Hudson Shaw died. : 

Maude Royden writes of the period 
after their first meeting: 

“We had not enough knowledge of life 
or of the human heart to guess of what 
it is capable in love nor how many ways 
there are of loving.” 

Nearly half a century afterwards 
they did know. Now she, left alone, 
has told the rest of us, and within our 
limits we shall love better because we 
know too. For such braye truthful- 
ness we should thank God, who made 
men human as well as divine. 

VERA BRITTAIN. 


THE DARKNESS™ 
OF THE PAST @ 


Austrian Requiem, by Kurt 
Schuschnigg. Gollancz, 7s. 6d. Bt 


The Forest of the Dead, by Ernst) 


i 


Wiechert. Gollancz, 8s. 6d. j 
HE autobiographical record of the i lea 
last Chancellor of independent 

Austria is an historical analysis, nov) ee 
only of the political development of) M 
Austria during the rise of Nazism i vA 
inside Germany, but of the events be= 7 20 
tween ithe two world wars which led) b 
to the final explosion of Sept. 3, 1939 Ga 

It is certainly understandable that) ah 
Austria played a major part in thes@)) hat 
political and economic developments, | kin 
but in his “Austrian Requiem” itll sett 
looks as though Dr. Schuschnigg 18 as 
giving an open confession that he E 
never had the ability to be the Chan=) Af} 
cellor of a State which had to choose gia 
between Fascism or Nazism, The imr 
idea of a Dollfuss Federal State be- pen 
tween two growing political forces; eau 
such as Italy and Germany, was cer 
tainly an impossibility. From the be) ir 
ginning, Austria failed to realise that) tl 
neither Hitler nor Mussolini was dé Ss} 
facto interested in the real independ-| A 
ence of Austria, i D 

The former Austrian Chancellor” D 
gives an interesting account of hoWjg « A 
he tried to play one big power against mor 
_the other, and his interviews with hist 
Hitler and Mussolini are very enlight-| all 
ening. But interesting as the politi- wea 
cal side of Schuschnigg’s book is, his - 
autobiographical note on his prison that 
experiences in German concentration Bar: 
camps is very dull. ( Indi 

How different to Ernst Wiechert’s afte 
“The Forest of the Dead.” Here wé mon 
are dealing with a writer, with a man inde 
who has learned so many lessons from whic 
the darkness of the past. Ernst anne 
Wiechert describes Buchenwald, but Indi; 
not with well-known atrocity stories} erat 
or with the physical sufferings of lons 
prisoners behind electric wires—no, gosp 
this German writer has chosen “ The § Afri 
Forest of the Dead” as material for Orde: 
a psychological novel. ig  Yiots 

Wiechert searches for the good and | Killex 
evil in human nature. His prisoner; || it 
Johannes, whose only crime was that 
he believed in God, witnesses behind 
the iron gates of the concentration Exe 


camp how much human nature can 
change and what the loss of liberty 
really means. Here human nature 
transforms itself into the scum of 
earth yet still Johannes is able to find 
the good things inside hell. The sky, 
the stars, the sun and the moon shine 


iY “e 
over the death camp and here and o 
there Ernst Wiechert tells the story impulse 
of so many prisoners who sacrificed) ngs |: 
their lives to save those of their }  socian; 
fellow-prisoners. In tthese pages we Stamme 
can realise what it really means to es 
lose one’s freedom; the psychological Era! 
effects of the knowledge that death structin 
waits around the corner. FE 
I have been a prisoner in Dachau of thou 
and Buchenwald, and have hardly} "ce is 
missed reading a book about these” 
camps, but all were more or less Br 
written with a view to impressing §) | 
on the reader how much he, the; Pr 
author, had suffered. Ernst Wiechert ‘ra 
does not need to advertise his writ-J 40a, ¢ 
ings and his book is written with — 
sincerity, with an emotional feeling “=! 
for the right and wrong; his pages: PLE 
tell the reader how far humanity has’ 
moved away from the principles of LATE 
help, love, and charity. before p 
GERD TREUHAFT. (TERM 
‘or 
extra). 
ayment 
: Maxi 
The Aim of Esperanto * Bos 
is to end the confusion of tongues F Sekstox 
which legend says came into the When 
world at the time of the Tower worgt¥e 
of Babel. Thus the aim. of nai) 
ESPERANTO is a world-peace- We re 
making aim, since an inter- advertise, 
national language is common oe 
ground upon which all peoples/fyj ——_ 
may meet. One world—one 
language, ESPERANTO... the 
simplest language in the world 
to learn. Ender 
A complete correspondence 3: oe 
course, including text-book, Jan. 16 
dictionary, and correction of gan. 23 
exercises, costs only 10s. David ee 


Write for particulars today to 


British Esperanto Association Inc. 


Dept. N.P.25, 140 Holland Park Avenue, 
London, W.11 
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Ht, \ 
voli Gandhi warns South Africa 
aynste ~ ig will be a tragedy for the worl 
| not rise superior to their debili i i 
f we | lead ¢o their country on this vexed and vexing problem of white supremacy. 
ident These were the concluding sentences of Mahatma Gandhi’s written mes- 
nob li Sage which was read to a prayer gathering on Nov. 17. 
it of South African “whites” to revis 
wistil prejudice. 
5 bee “T have lived in South Africa for 
h led a years, from 1893 to 1914, with a 
1939. reak probably of one year,” said 
thal Gandhi. “During that leng and for- 
thea mative period of my life I came 
nfa naturally in closkst contact with all 
te tl kinds of Indians as also with white 
Bal | Settlers of that sub-continent almost 
rg 18 as big as ours. 1 
t a Between then and now if South Tiets. 
hane) frica has risen, India has made 
ene Slant strides. What seemed to be 


Impossible only the other day has hap- 


a) bem pened. W rome 

oe aa e need not go into the 

cer The fact is that India 

be ' ut has come 

one into the British Commonwealth, 

: 7 rae is, she pha exactly the same 
4 : 4 

senda erica ile eae oe 


Shotld members of one 


Dominion be helots in another 


‘ellor | Boon: 
howl. n Asiatic nation enters the Com- 
ainst monwealth for the first tine, ae ite 
wil a. with the willing consent of 
ight- e mem i 
oliti- wealth. ers of the Common 
;, ‘nis ~ Mark now the following message 
“tion o the Administrator, Dr. Ss. ®. 
ation || ' gel of Orangia, sent to the Natal 
y | 2 lan Congress of Durban five days 
ierts after the entry of India in the Com- 
e@ we |, muanwealth: “As you are celebrating 
men ndependence of the new Dominions, 
from # Which you consider a great day in the 
inn moe of Indian history, I hope all 
bu melans In South Africa will now emi- 
or a 4 “tld voluntarily to the New Domin- 
8 0 ae fe act as missionaries of the 
—n0; ake they have been taught in South 
The 5 wa, namely, to live in peace and 


order, and not’ to fight in communal 


Ylots in ‘ i 

a killed in make hundreds are being 
nan a It is worthy of note that Dr. Bar- 
shind 
vion - REROMAN SRW Dae rsa rr cs 

can < 
“1 INFERIORITY 
iture 
a otf 

‘11 COMPLEX 

SIEYs Write 
Bie t is a “ disturbance centre ” in sub- to-day 


CONSsciousness generating negative 


tory ee coe jomecious- | for | 
68, lack of confidence, nervous- j 
ole Fe worry, weak will, un- FREE 
€ Btasebility Jack of enterprise BOOK 
3 we memering, blushing, forgetful- 
s to 1 a a a SMUGSsHess, ete. 
: i ese forces directly ia in vain-— 
ican SRADICATE THEM FOR EVER, by recon- 
ea eee ing within yourself a powerful, positive 
ean ous mind, as revealed in remarkable 
chau Ml of ek. porn are transformed the lives 
a. rite to-day. E 
irdly — "ce is confidential. aD ALL conteaay™ 
hese pS 
lass. B h | : f 
as) _5ritish Institute o 


Practical 


104. (zp2), 


Psychology 


Highbury Place, London, N.5. 


“has PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 
s of 


tion. 


“WHITE SUPREMACY A 


d if the South African Government do 
tating surroundings and give a proper 


He appealed to the 
e their anti-Asiatic and anti-colour 


nard evidently doubts whether the 
entry was a great day. And then he 
treats the Natal Indian Congress 
with the gratuitous advice that In- 
dians of South Africa should emigrate 
to India and become ‘ missionaries of 
the gospel they have been taught in 
South Africa, namely, to live in peace 
and order, and not fight in coramunal 


“YT very much fear that this mes- 
sage is typical of the average white 
man’s mind in the South African Do- 
minion. Hence the.series of disabili- 
ties on our countrymen for the crime 
of being Asiatics and having a 
coloured pigment. I appeal to the 
best Western mind of South Africa 
to revise this anti-Asiatic and anti- 
colour prejudice. They have an over- 
whelming African population in their 
midst. They are worse treated in 
some respects than the Asiatics. I 
urge the European settlers to read the 
signs of the times. Either this preju- 
dice is wrong from every point of 
view, or the British people and their 
fellow-members of the great Common- 
wealth have made an unpardonable 
mistake in admitting Asiatic countries 
as members. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


“Burma is about to get her inde- 
pendence. Ceylon will presently be- 
come a member of the Commonwealth. 
What does it mean ? 

“Membership of the Common- 
wealth is, I am taught, as good as 
independence, if not superior to it. 
Responsible men and women of these 
independent States need to ponder 
well, what they will do with their in- 
dependence. Is all this movement to- 
wards multiplying independent States, 
though proper and healthy in itself, to 
result in another war more deadly, if 
possible, than the last two, or is it to 
end, as it should, in the promotion of 
universal brotherhood.” ' 

“ «A man becomes what he thinks,’ 
says an Upanishad mantra. Eixperi- 
ence of wise men testifies to the truth 
of the aphorism. The world will thus 
become what its wise men think. An 
idle thought is no thought. Jt would 
be a serious mistake to say that it 
(the world) will become as the un- 
thinking multitude act. They will 
not think. Independence should mean 
democracy. Democracy demands 
that every citizen has the 
opportunity of receiving wisdom, as 
distinguished from a knowledge of 
facts so-called. South Africa has 
many wise men and women as it has 
also many able soldiers who are equal- 
ly able farmers. It will be a tragedy 
for the world if they do not rise 
superior to their debilitating surroun- 
dings and give a proper lead to their 
country on this vexed and vexing 

problem of White supremacy. Is it 


made a second protest at their 


The Committee point out that in a 
memorandum dated Aug. 21, 1945 and 
submitted to all the chief Powers 
holding Prisoners of War, they em- 
phasised the fact that the captivity 
of prisoners of war could not be pro- 
longed for an indefinite period. 

In the following year, on July 2, 
1946, in a note addressed to the 
Powers signatory to the Convention 
of July 27, 1929 who were still hold- 
ing prisoners of war, the Committee 
drew attention to the fact that, ac- 
cording to the spirit of the Conven- 
tion and in the absence of any peace 
treaty, it was incumbent upon the 
said Powers te take the initiative of 
repatriating prisoners of war. 


THE SECOND PROTEST 


“ At the present day,” reads the 
latest protest, “several Powers 
still hold large numbers of prisoners 
of war. It follows that two years 
after the close of hostilities these men 
are still awaiting their liberation. In 
spite of considerable improvement in 
their living conditions many of them 
are still detained in barbed-wire en- 
closures, and under the supervision 
of armed guards. 

Although the Forces of which 
they were members no longer exist, 
i they still wear uniform. 

They are deprived of any kind of 
private life, and opportunities for 
exchanging messages with their 
next of kin are strictly limited. 

The exercise of their civil rights 
is practically nullified; their home 
life has been destroyed. 

Their individua] abilities are run- 
ning to seed and they are only con- 
sidered in the light of the work they 
are compelled to do, as a rule for 
extremely low wages. 

In short, they are kept beyond 
the pale of human society. 


UNJUSTIFIED 


The capture of prisoners of war 
has only a single aim: _ to prevent 
enemy combatants taking up arms 
once more. The prolongation of such 
a state of affairs cannot be justified 
by any military consideration as soon 
as hostilities are actually ended. For 
this reason a principle has been em- 
bodied in international law demanding 
that, as soon as possible after the 
close ef hostilities, all prisoners of 
war who are not the subject of penal 
proceedings or sentences shall be re- 
patriated. 

Hostilities ceased over two years 
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not by this time a played-out game?” 
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graphy of “ Stalin’? 


PRISONERS AFTER JAN I 


Another Red Cross 
Protest 


‘HE International Committee of the Red Cross has expressed 
doubt that all PoWs will be freed by Jan. 1, 1949, and has 


HAVE YOU read Trotsky’s 


January 2, 1948, PEACE NEWS—5 


i949 2 


continued retention. 


ago, and the measures taken by the 
victorious Powers give no grounds to 
hope that the said prisoners will re- 
gain their freedom before Jan 1, 
1949, 

Captivity in time of war seems, 
therefore, to have lost its primary 
justification. To-day, it is apparent- 
ly maintained on aeccunt ‘of the 
scarcity of labour in the detaining 
countries; it therefore becomes a 
compulsory labour service for ex- 
service men who are nationals of 
countries compelled to furnish war re- 
parations. 

In view of this situation, the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross 
considers it a duty to point out how 
contrary the extension of such a state 
of affairs would be to the universally 
recognised principle of the respect of 
human personality and human rights, 
which constitutes the foundation on 
which the Red Cross itself is built.” 


CHRISTMAS 1947 


No room at the Inn for 


Middle East PoWs 


PPHIRTY-SIX thousand was the 

figure given by the News 
Chronicle of the number of German 
PoWs who spent Xmas and Boxing 
Day with British hosts. 

An Oldham woman’s petition to 
the King secured the’ release of a 
PoW sentenced to 14 days’ confine- 
ment to camp for making slippers 
with which to show his appreciation 
to his Christmas host. The woman, 
Mrs. Blagbrough, has told Peace 
News that she “got nearly all Old- 
ham to sign the petition.. The 
prisoner in question wishes to remain 
in England and work at poultry farm- 
ing, preferably with a Quaker 
family. * 

The national press contained many 
news items relating goodwill incidents. 
between the captives and their cap- 
tors. There was no news, however, 
of the way Christmas was spent by 
those PoWs who had the misfortune 
to be detained in the Middle Hast. 
For them there was no sharing in 
another family’s festivities; nor 
would any kind-hearted Colonel’s £10 
reunite a prisoner by telephone with 
his mother in Berlin, as was the ease 
at Wrotham in England; even the 
certainty that this was their last 
sae in captivity was denied 

em. 
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Is poverty bringing unity ? 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


the true picture and has the ground- 
work of the puzzle settled save for a 
few awkward pieces. 


Sanity to be 


cans HE obstinate although necessary 
refusal to endorse Russian ideolo- 
gy has led inevitably to the failure 
of the recent Conference, and the dis- 
‘integration of wavering hope in the 
emergence of incorporated  super- 
' national morality. Now we must wait 
and see how far American hostility to 
the British way of social life will 
further disperse the dust. There are 
morbid predictions that provide 
propagandist excuse for the latest 
agile realignment of British Com- 
~ munist policy. 

This need not cause undue dis- 
"may, for philosophical and moral 
) antitheses have always existed, and 
| if is just our modern conceit to believe 

we are so much superior to Greeks and 
Persians, Jews and Philistines, In- 
dians and Pakistanians. If we are 
Wise enough to accept the reality of a 
Spiritual universe instead of a cart- 
load of muck, then surely we can ob- 
Serve, with enlightened compassion 
and not paralysing fear, the adventur- 
ous journey of the cart through a 
mortal valley. 


_ Advantage of realism 


UGH knowledge justifies political 
realism, and by it we can learn 
the optimistic ‘significance of good 
bargains. We have recently com- 
pleted one with Russia, and it contains 
no moral sentiments but simply an 
agreement to exchange goods for 
foods. Hard necessity has succeeded 
where ethical aspiration has failed, 
and maybe that is how we shall pro- 
ceed. This may be severe utilitarian- 
ism, but so, is that which would com- 
pel corpotate effort for salvation if 
the President of the Mother’s Union, 
the Secretary of the Licenced Vic- 
tuallers Association, the Treasurer of 
the PPU and the Editor of The Free- 
_thinker were shipwrecked together. 
_. Can it be doubted there is a good 
deal of this behind the Marshall plan, 
in improved commercial relationship 
with Hire, in expanding trade with 
Franco’s Spain, in the steady reaction 
of France against Communist 
strategy, in the ruthless pressure of 
the German Peoples “ Unity ” Confer- 
'-ence and in our own encouraging in- 
creased economic production. It is 
‘not only fine idealism that has 


TEN YEARS AGO 


From Peace News, Jan. 1, 1938. 
 Rugsian followers of Tolstoy are 
earrying on an almost superhuman 
struggle despite persecution and 
suffering. 
Although unable to send delegates 
| | to take part in two international con- 
\ ferences of war resisters held during 
_ the summer of 1987, they have given 
| their comrades all over the world to 
| understand that they feel themselves 
‘united with all who stand for social 
justice and the defence of human per- 
‘sonality. 


* a * 


Britain’s tasks in the sphere of 

t . Foreign policy are:- 

|. A search for peace; 

| ‘Observance of obligations; and 

' Defence of British interest and 
i territory. ~ 
That was the definition given by 

Mr. Eden at the end of a Foreign 
. Affairs debate in Parliament last 
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glance from the beginning. | Sharps or 
flats no hindrance now. You'll play 
real tunes 
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_.jhave some 


wrought results among week-end rail- 
way workers, or among the miners, 
but substantial material benefits. <A 
turkey in the hand is worth more than 
two blue-birds in the bush. 


Present necessity 


N an uncertain world we are as 

justified in deriving figurative food 
for hope from the prospect of more 
food for our bodies as we are from the 
dim contingency of synthesised ideas. 
Indeed, more so, for then we are not 
detached from raw human life. Be- 
yond the immediate moment lie dark 
and perilous places, but meanwhile 
the easement of chronic burdens 
may give opportunity to exhausted 
minds to appreciate the profounder 
issues of human relationship and 
peace. For a time, therefore, this 
may mean leaving the political scene 
in uncertainty and confusion, with a 
temporary concentration on economic 
necessities. The solving of an em- 
pirical jig-saw puzzle is not beyond 
progressive settlement, and in the 
coming year there is a possibility that 
this will continue. 

Of course there will be political in- 
trusions, and there can be no com- 
plete isolation of the blood-brothers of 
politics and economics, but there 
could and may be such a sufficient 
suspension of some political problems 
as will enable the hard yet beneficial 
bargaining to continue, even though 
there may be an apparent callous- 
ness to many human sorrows. Yet, 
after all, the fine morality of re- 
spect for personality has traceable 
associations with the primitive “ Thou 
shalt not steal” and “Thou shalt 
do no murder”; and these we are 
informed by anthropologists, grew 
out of the sheer tribal necessity to 
prevent disintegration. Out of sheer 
national necessity may come a 
sensitiveness to ithe values of a new 
world order. 


A year’s breathing space 


EVEN Old Moore can safely pre- 
4 dict shocks and surprises in the 
New Year of Grace, even though he 
may be less accurate in equine prog- 
nostication or prudently vague con- 
cerning fortunate days and hazardous 
lunar periods. These will have many 
political repercussions. But if the 
Labour Government can find a year’s 
breathing space in which to advance 
economically, then so will the whole 
earth. We can proceed with the 
serious consideration of many vital 
issues—disarmament and the burder 
of atoms; the relationship of liberty 
and economic security; the possible 
technique of democratic simplifica- 
tion of social life and so forth; but 
these will be aided and not hindered 
by interim economic recovery. Each 
house built remains gs real wealth 
for posterity, and each new acre 
yielding food helps to fill half-empty 
barns. May ;we at least translate 
this expectantly, and enter 1948 with 
the conviction that the Christmas 
story intimates the human fulfilment 
and however we may resolve our 
idealogical puzzles yet “Man shall 
be at one with God in bonds of firm 
necessity.” 


DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 
TAKES THE PARTY LINE 


— for children only 


MPHE London Area is inviting all 

children of PPU members and 
their friends to a New Year Party 
on Jan. 4 at Dick Sheppard House, 
from 3 to 6 p.m. There will be a 
Christmas tree, tea and games, and 
it is hoped that all the children will 
souvenir to take home 
with them. 


‘There will be no charge, as the costs of 
this party are being met by special donations. 
Invitations may still be obtained from the 
Area office at Dick Sheppard House. 


AFSC PROVIDES RADIO DRAMA 


Jf ORE than 200 radio stations in 
the USA have asked for trans- 
eriptions of a new series of fifteen- 
minute radio dramatisations offered 
by the American Friends Service 
Committee “on behalf of the needy 
people of the world.” The series, en- 
titled “ World Service” is based on 
reports received from overseas. 


Published from 3 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4, 
by “ Peace News,” Ltd. Printed by Clifford 
Printing Co. (T.U.), London, N.16 
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The Rev. A. J. Muste, Secretary of 
the American FoR and Chairman of 
the Committee for Amnesty, issued 
the following statement on Dec. 24, 
on President Truman's Christmas 
Pardon to 1,523 violators of the Selec- 
twe Service (Conseription) Act: — 


HE report of the President’s Am- 
nesty Board is entirely devoid of 
statesmanship, justice, consistency, 
and vision. The Board and the Presi- 
dent in acting on pardons for Selec- 
tive Service violators have clearly 
adopted the principle that American 
draft violators, even admittedly con- 
scientious ones, who haye been pun- 
ished for their violations, are to be 
accorded less generous treatment 
than former enemies of the nation, 
members of corrupt political gangs, 
and mayors of cities who are con- 
victed of violations of Federal laws. 


1. What the Board has recom- 
mended and the President has en- 
acted is not an amnesty at all. 
Amnesty involves the restoration of 
civil rights for an entire category 
of offenders. Here we have only 
individual pardons. 


2. In the second place, in a time 
when millions have been pardoned, 
including Nazis and Japanese who 
fought against the United States, 
and ina country where d Presiden- 
tial Commission recently made an 
outstanding report on civil liberties, 
less than one-tenth of all Selective 
Service violators and less than one- 
fifth of conscientious objectors and 
Jehovah’s' Witnesses are granted 
pardons more than two years after 
the end of the war. 


8. The Board and the President 
draw a distinction between those 
whose objections are based on gs0- 
called “religious” grounds and 
those whose objections to war are 
based on intellectual, political, and 
sociological grounds. This (con- 
stitutes a narrow and legalistic per- 
petuation of a distinction made in 
the Selective Service Act, which 
offended many religious people and ° 
caused a vast amount of unneces- 
sary trouble to draft boards, the 
courts, and administrative officials. 


PERSECUTION 


4, The Board, furthermore, in- 
vaded the domain of religion and 
of conscience in trying to dictate 
to the Jehovah’s Witnesses which 
of its members are ministers of the 
gospel and which are not. _ Kiven 
apart from this consideration, it 
is a damnable discrimination 
against one religious sect to con- 
tinue to deprive all but a handful 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses of their 
civil rights, in view of the fact that 
they are in no sense criminals, in 
many instances suffered unusually 
long prison terms and had for the 
most part, according to the prison 
authorities themselves, good prison 
records. 

5. The Board has not been con- 
sistent in applying its own_ re- 
ligious test, and pardon has been 
denied even to religious C.O’s, in- 
eluding theological students and 
others, who in prison protested 
against Jimcrow conditions, or who 
were conscientiously unable to con- 
tinue in Civilian Public Service 
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523 drayt violators 


ally terminates with the rendering of} 
its report. 
the inequalities which it has perpe‘ 
trated and completing the task which ‘incl 
it has left largely undone will prog qojj 


authority is vested, to grant immedj 
iately an amnesty to Selective Se 
vice violators. 


OP neath PTA 


“THIS IS NOT AN AMNESTY ” 


— says A. J. MUSTE 


YOUR PRECIOUS 
GIFT 


C\ERMAN listeners to the 
 BBC’s German programme | 
on Christmas Day heard Benja- 
min Britten, the British com- 
poser and a sponsor of the Peace 
Pledge Union, bringing them 
Christmas Greetings on behalf 
of British artists. He spoke im 
German. 

The following English trans- | 
lation is printed by courtesy of. | 


| 

the BBC. iy 
Now it is my turn to bring you Christ- | ! $ 

mas Greetings on behalf of British artists. | Zical « 

I am happy that it is a musician who has ‘United 


the honour to do this. Happy because 
music is perhaps the most precious gift 
the Germans have given the world. 

Here in England we love music as much 


fe in worl 
to cast 
Nationa 


as you do yourself. One example of this Th 
is Handel’s “Messiah.” There is hardly) ane 
a town in Englang where this work is not’ arise f. 
performed at Christmas. Many Concert) with th 
Halls are crowded with people who never in f 
listen to any other music during the’ & 0. 
whole year. No Christmas is complete gm 2nd thy 


without this music which was written b: Z| the | so) 
a Germam who came to live in thié’ Moyen B 
country. i 
I have a very dear friend. She is @ 
wonderful pianist. She writes in many 
Janguages and has the finest discernment 
in all art, so much so that artists of all | 
kinds bring her their work and ask for | 
her advice. She is incredibly brave, | 
physically and spiritually, and the great 
and terrible experience she had to go. 
through has made her very fine, but most# ¥ 
of all she has goodness, indeed she seems’ 
to me to be a symbol of the highest form 
of civilisation. She is a German and be- 
cause I love her and because many Get- 


ee 


cc 


WI 


ee 


Michael 
reece 


mans are like her I send you my best’ 
wishes for a happy Christmas, 


Mg the con: 
camp under conditions of forced and Co 
unpaid labour. In general, it isi Did for 


impossible to discover any consis of a T 


tency in the list. One glaring ext @vising 
ample involves two brothers of they dollar § 
same religious denomination; oné Amex 


was granted pardon though nevell 
classified IV-E as a conscientious) 
objector; the other, who had beet! 
so classified, is refused pardon. | 


Hight theological students ati 
Union Seminary refused to regis-| 
ter in 1940, and stated publicly their 
religious convictions on the sub-§ ™ Re 
ject. Two are included; why not ing ie 
the other six ? aaro.o, 

6. There is no reference jin the /habilita: 
Board’s report to Negroes whom the strj 
could not conscientiously serve ing ™Unists 
the armed forces under conditions™ they ay, 
of segregation. Clearly, therefore§ Mg -a s; 
it does not include them as a group; and of ; 
in the recommendation for pardona Power », 
We submit that a group of publicy This « 
servants who undertake to rule that tion tha 
Negroes unable to serve in a Jinvm that of 
crow army are not acting on comm PVer the 
scientious and religious grounds™ ‘Mat a 
are exceeding their authority. ~Onsidey 


ic 
The Board’s existence automatics ir ta 
] 


Sically , 
still co 
©Xports 

udings 


ti 


ito dolla 
Has | 
"PHE j 

a 


But the work of righting; 


ceed more vigorously than ever. Thé inlthe, 
Committee for Amnesty renews itl tions df 
appeal to the President, in whom 


New { 


0 

about to 
Sor) mos 
MAininge 
Snormou 
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